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FROM THE ORANGE COURT HOUSE REPORTER, Oct. 22. 

To the Citizens of the Congressional District, composed of the 
Counties of Spotsylvania, Louisa, Orange, and Madison. 

Fellow Citizens :—aving accepted a Judicial appointment 
under the Federal Government, I am about onee more to dis- 
solve the tie which binds me to you, in the relation of Repre- 
sentative, and to retire from your service. 

Under these circumstances, I feel impelled, if not by a sense 
of duty, at least by inclination, to say a few words to you at 
parting. With the exception of the period of the 19th Con- 
gress, it has been my fortune to have represeated you, in vain- 
terrupted continuity, for sixteen years last past. 

On my part, ail that I cau pretend to, is—That I have en- 
deav to serve you to the utmost extent of my ability, with 
zeal and fidelity. On your part, during the whole of that time, 
A. have experinced so much steadiness of support, when you 
thought me right, so much allowance for heman fallibility, 
when you thought me wrong, and such uniform kindness at all 
times, and on all occasions, that | may say witheut a figure, 
“that your service has been perfect freedom.” » I will add, that 
in retiring from it, I feel engraveu upon wy heart a seuse of 
gratitude, which neither time nor other cause gaa ever obli- 
— whatsoever of good or ill may betide me, in future 


As it would be doing injustice to my feelings, n@ to make this 
declaration, so | am persuaded that the circuustauces uader 
which it is made, will, ia your estimation, give it full credit for 
perfect sincerity. Fornow, at least, I cannot give any other 
motive] cannot have any other, save only the pleastre arising 
from the outpouring of the grateful sensibilitics of @ seart, full 
to overflowing. 

As it respects the cause, which has induced mea second time 
to withdraw from the political theatre, | am sure it will be 
esteemed by you, justification enough for me to say—that the toil 
jacident to a service in Congress, aud the dutiesof a laborious 
profession, is more than I can bear, In a word, “that weariuess 
Wants repose :” not the repose of indglence, for ft is mot my 
nature to indulge in that, but that of mitigated labor. 2* 

Here perhape I might, with propriety, close this valediction— 
but my feelings prompt me irresistibly to go further, and yield 
e@bedience to the impulse. 

Ever since the forination of our present Federal Government, 
we have been divided iato political parties. The great line of 
demarkation has been between those who advocate an enlarged, 
and these who advocate a restricted construction of the Constiiu- 
tian of the United States. 

To the latter party it bas been my pride and boast to have 
belonged, through the whele course of my public life—and to ite 
doctrines I have endeavored to poiat in my public acts with ap 
wovarying polarity. BX: 

I have done this, Secause it has been, and still is my sincere 
belief, that such a course steadily pursued, will lead directly to 
the peace, the barmony, the happiness, and prosperity of our 
€ommoa country. 

it ig Dot my purpose, at this time, to enter into any speculative 
discussion upon this subject. 

Ldave heretofore, on the floor of Congress, exhausted all my 
views in relation to it—and moreover, the views of others, and 
especially those of Virginia, as exhibited ia the lumiuous report 
of her legislature in 1799, are before the public. But on this 
occasion, the last during my life on which I ever expect to ad- 
dress you, in your sovereign character, I ask your solemn attea- 
tien to a few remarks which | propose to make, founded upon 
@xperience and observation. 

hese two antagonist priociples of latitudinous and restrictive 
eoustruction, have, for pow more than forty years, vied with each 
otber with varyingsuccess Behold the practical results, as the 
ene, or the other, predominated. 

The preseat century opened with the great civil revolution, 
which placed in the chief executive chair, the apostle of true 
principles, and the head of the political church, whose articles 
of faith 1 profess. 

Compare this period of our political history, including that of 
the administrations which succeeded it, and were formed upon 
the wodel of this great archetype, with that during whieh the 
eppesite principle was lord of the ascendant, and judge them in 
whe utmost candor, by the fruits which they bave respectively 


uced. 

Under the doctrine-of restricted construction, we have enjoyed 
freedom of speech and of the press—we have had a well regu- 
Jated economy, ia every department ef the Government—we 
fave bad harmonious concert, in generfl, between the Federal 
aud State autborities—and last, but not least, the States and 

ple of the States were left to reap tbe freits of their own 
aoil, ditmivished ooly by the necessary amount of the public 
dues. Of this last advantage, it may wel! be said, that itis one 
of the primary objects of every goverpment. As the nat- 
ural consequence of these, we have had durivg their continu- 


@oce a rapidly growing prosperity, and with oue striking ex- 
ee)tion, a geveral quietude and contentment among vur people. 

Under the ascendan: 
Srite eonstrection, m 
ere. 


of the doctriae of enlarged aud iade- 
, L beseech you, the reverse of this pic- 
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Under its reign, we had at an early period of our bistory, an 
alien oud sedition law, upou whicha ‘arge majority of the Amer- 
2 people have impressed the stamp of their decided repro- 

ation. 

At avery late period, we have seen immense expenditures of 
public money, and whieh were every year becoming greater, 
characterized by the injustice of being raised froim the substance 
of the whole community, and appropriated for the benefit of a 
part only, aud that frequently the part which furnished the least 
poruon of the contribution. We have seen the Constitution 
extended by construction, so as to enable Congress to appro- 
priate millions for internal improvement—a matter of policy, 
which 1 verily believe belong to the local authorities of the 
States. We have seen the power of laying aad collecting duties, 
distorted from its constitutional purpose of raising revenue, to 
that ef regulating the labor of tbe country. By force 
of this construction, under the name of a Tariff of duties, the 
labor of one part of the country is severely taxed, that that of 
another may be successfully applied to manofactures. Though 
it’ is obvious, that either labor thus applied was less profitable 
than other labor, in which aspect it was impolitic ; or, that man- 
ufactures did not want this aid, in which aspect it was oppres- 
sive and unjust. 

This latter doctrine, with all its evil consequences tn its train, 
is now in the full tide of unjust, and as those who are interested 
say, unsuccessful experiment. We who are obliged to pay the 
price of this experimeut, have complained, wehave remonstrat- 
cd, we have reasoned, we have almest eutreatec—but the ma- 
jority, feeling their strength, bave, with a firm and steady step, 
moved oo towards their object; which, to attain the eud they 
have in view, must be finally prohibition. 

And what is the result, let me ask you, as now exhibited 
amongst our people! Itis a melaacholy truth, pay, it sa matter 
of history, that adeep.and settled discontent pervades a very 
large portion of the egentry. ladeed, some have thought, that 
they have perceived in the signs of the times, threateuing indi- 
cations of a coming storm, which would seatter to the winds 
this beautiful iederative machine of ours, io broken fragments. 

Ami<st the bitherto determined perseverance of the majority, 
aud the murmuring disquietude of the minority, good meu have 
seemed to be almest ready ta give up all hope of a successful 
issue to our great political experiment; of which it is not too 
much to say, that as it i« so in the event of its failure. 
it would probably be the last bope of the world,for self govarn- 
meut. 

They have feared that we toa, like other aations which have 
gone before us, should first be involved io civil war, then apar- 
chy, and finally perish as a people, and be blotted from the 
map of the world, as to oar independent political existence. 

It would be the part of wisdom, even under any extremity 
of circumstances. to take counsel, aud derive a ray of consola- 
tion, from the noble maxims of the Remans, never to despair of 
the Republic. 

For my own part, although past experience does not -moch 
countenance such an expectation, yet I will not entirely despair 
of some relief from the majority. 1 trust ia God, that they will 
in the school of that very experience have learned a lesson of 
moderation. That they will-have learved to estimate more 
highly the complaints of a mivority. Teappreciate the moral 
aud political benefits of this Union, as of more worth than 
roads, canals, manufactures, or any other samiar advaatage! To 
feel, that it is pride of heart alone, whied would make them 
consider it defeat, to concede to a minor ty. Iu five, to consider 
it, as id truth it is, not @ surrender to the menaces, but a conces- 
sion to the remonstrances of a minority, who believe theaiselves 
to be oppressed, and call aloud for relief from oppresson, Nor 
are we without a memorable example of sach a magnanimous 
concess..5. Witness the repeal of the Exwbargo, not, as weare 
informed by Mr. Jefferson himself, from aay change in his opin- 
ion, as 10 its policy. No, my fellow coaurymen, it was done in 
deference 20 the complaints of New Eng and, and in the spirit 
of conciliation and harmony. Aud why shall not New England, 
and other maoufacturing portious of the Union, in their turn, 
emulate so distinguished an example! His for them, not me, to 
answer this solemn inquiry. 

Should, however, the majority in Congress, contrary to our 
just expectation, still press on their course, regardless of the 
veice of a complainiug people, then we have the consoling 
hope, that there is another department ef the Government, 
whose moderation will be interpesed to save us from these ap- 
palling evils, which many fear, and whieh all good men must 
deprecate. | 


Under the auspices of the present adajinistration, we have 
seea some mitigation of the pressure of ariff, upoa some of 
the necessaries of life. We have seeaa check put by the inter- 
position of the Executive veto, to the carer of improvident ex- 
penditure, on iuterual improvement. 

Let us indulge the hope, that this good work will go on, and 
tbat the principle out of which these lat¢ measures grew, will 
be expa into more extensive iea@l usefulness. : | 

Under this brightening prospect of better times, which has re- 
cently burst upon our vision, under. the hopeful auguries of the 
future which we may thus derive from the. past, let us have phi- 
losopby enough, yet 10 bear, and forbear ; let us remember, that 
if we cannot feel patience under oppressiop, it behooves us, as 





we love our couvutry, yet to check our impatience, so as to do 
pethiog which might hereafter be tho subject of regret. Let us 






wtO. TS. 
yet try further argument, further remenstrance, I had almost 
said entreaty. And is it, can it he, too sanguine a hope to be 
indulged, that if the one party shall practice moderation, which 
will bear with their brethren, though seven times offended, and 
the otber shall remember that there is a point at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue, we may yet have a happy issue out 
of all our afflictions? { trust that this will be the result, and that 
= Union of these States will be as durable as the everlasting 
ills. 

In conclusion, my countrymen, I bid you an affectionate fare- 
well, from the bottem of my heart—and | offer au earnest pray- 
er, that, He whese arm is mighty 10 save, will protect our 
beloved country, in every time of need, and that her high des- 
linies according to our fondest hopes will be fulfilled. 

Most respectfully, your fellow citizen, 


P. P. BARBOUR, 
Orange, Oct. 20, 1830. 


= 
SENTIMENTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
From the Connecticut Herald. ; 

* Mutual commerce. or FREE TRADE, gtows out of our pature 
as social and independent beings. From exchange of labor, pro- 
ducts and bysiness, arise mutual benefits and advantages. In dif- 
ferent countries and climes are found, or may be procured a va- 
riety of productions, suited to the various wants and desires of 
mankiad. Nature does not produce, in any one spet or coun 
try, every thing conducive to human comfort and enjoyment. 
One couatry produces certain articles—anoiber naturally affords 
different ones. Mutual eommercia! intercourse, aud the ex 
changes which free trade secures, therefore, produce a state of 
things agreeable to our oature and constitution, and favorable 
to hutnan improvement and happiness. All are thus furnished 
with the products which are needed ur desired. Where there 
is free trade there every nation will employ its iadustry in the 
most advantageous manner, aud all will be gainers thereby.” 

Such is the theory of Vattel. Adam Smith agrees with 
him. And sueh liberal, self-evident truths, one would su ; 
must be readily received by all free and unprejudiced people. 
Free governments and commerce should afford mutual supports 
to each other: and they would produce this happy result if a 
few ambitious aad selfish men did not exert an undue influence 
in society. It is a melancholy truth that dectrines which 
were dear to our fathers, and to ourselves indeed, only ten 
yours agn, fre now-scouted wepcered at as impracticable or 
impolitic ; and that maxims which received the severe repro- 
bation of great statesmen among us, only eight years siace, 
are now asserted, urged and recommended, as necessary to 
our national prosperity. 

One cannot but see that. this change of views, or rather 
pretended change of opinions, grows out of personal interests 
and party politics. The present restrictive, anti-social and 
anti-commercial system, has arisen, in part, ps, from 
hatred of old England; but more from the plans of ambitious 
individuals, whe wish thereby to gain influence and power. 

But to return to the subject of Free Trade, the benefits of 
which are so obvious aud so important, and the ioterropti 





of which are attended with such disastrous results. atte] 
advantageous, it is evideaotly and i — the duty of go- 


veruments of this ebaracter io avoid all unnecessary burdens 
aod restrictions on commerce, and te encourage and support 
it as far as possible. Every nation, in virtue of its natural 
liberty, has a right to free and unrestricted trade with all the 
world. The vations which oppose this liberal and usefal 
system are so far anti-social and anti-eommercial. Le considers 
it a vsistakeo and short-sighted poliey, and expresses a hope 
that old goveroments will soog adopt.a more just and Jiberal 
system. It certainly was OWing, im @ great incasure, to the 
British acts of trade and navigation act, in which a mosope- 
lizing spirit prevailed, that the eolonists were dissatisfied with 
tbe mother pennisy. befege the ‘vevelntion of 1775—and that 
great event must be attributed principally, though remotely, 
to the tive system. ‘That mistaken aud oppressive policy 

uced the separation and independence of these States. 

us take care that similar @auses do not produce-simitar 







results in our day, ian our own bappy country. 
ot 3 HANCOCK. 
EXTENSION OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 
iencouracine!—A writer ia the N. Iotelligencer, who 
signs himself Dalmer, who is*w* Northern man, and a most 
zealons advocate of the restrictive system,” contends that 
the full operation of the Americen system is all that is now 
wanted to render the northerg section of the United States as 
prosperous as a community evo * that it would open new 
and inexhaustible channels fe enterprise and industry ; 
would take away all temptation or necessity for emi to 
Seauttioaiesl be:ateatyd duaciion aitae tame tn ae 
wou ex ina xery twifling to 
| Southern. States, with the exceptic rhap: 8* 
Virginia ; that it would reuder theard 
States for what they now receive fro 
small advantage which they would d 
nmarket brought nearer to them, 
the rapid. declension of their 
Auence in the Confederacy ; that 
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uggrandized not literally at their expense, but most certain! 
to their disparagement."—Aund pow what does this modes 
Dalwar aflirm ? that the Tariffites are a majority, and that the 
system is absolutely essential to their well being—that » their 
representatives have hitherto manifested a shameful timidity, 
or else a gross ignorance or culpable disregard of the interests 
of their constituents, in having effected so little for the encour- 
agement of domestic industry! /"—Aud, to cap the climax, be 
contends that “the present tariff is a mere drop in the bucket 
to what the Northeru People require, aud sooner or later must 





have’!!! We will aot disgeace our columos by the ridiculous 
insiavation of their right to separate the Union, in case their 
rapacity be uot thoroughly satished! Are we dreaming? Caan 
any politiciaa be found so grossly iguorant of the nature of 
our federal compact as to contemplate such an outrage upon 
his Southern, nay Western brethren likewise? Thus to abuse 
the forums of the Constitution in order to sate the appetite of 
the horse leech, who is continually crying out for more and more 
blood! And the N. Intelligencer publishes this sort of language 
without acommentary! If there be any such design seriously 
formed as that of Dalmar—if a majority of Bediamites can 
possibly be returned to Congress—let them beware! The 
Southern people—uo free people—will ever submit to such 
outrageous abuses. 
JEFFERSON'S OPINIONS.—Lerter to S. Kercnrvar 
T's Samuel Kercheval: Dear Sir: I am not one among those 
who fear the peoples They, and aot the rich, are our depend- 
euce for continued freedom. Aud to preserve their independ- 
ence, WE MUST NOT LET OUR RULERS Loap us with PERPE- 
TUAL DEBT. WE MusT MAKE OUR ELECTION BETWEEN 
Economy and Liserty. or PROFUSION and SERVITUDE. 
If we run into such debts as that, we must be tared in our meat 
and in our drink, in our necessaries and our comforts, in our la- 
bors aed ovr amusements, for our callings aod our creeds. as 
the people of Eugland are, our people like them must come to 
labor sixteen hours in the twenty-four. give the earnings of fif- 
teen of these to the General Goverament for their debts aud 
daily expenses; and the sixteeath being insufficient to afford us 
bread, we must live us the Euglish now do, ov oatmeal and po- 
tatoes. This is the tendency of human goveruments. A do- 
parture from principle m oue iustaace becomes a precedent for 
@ second, that second for a third, and so on, till the bulk of the 
society is reduced to be mere automatons of misery, to have no 
sensitniities left but for sinning and suffering. Theo begins in- 
deod, the be//um omnium in omnia, which some philosophers, | 
observing to be so general in this world, have mistakeu it for the 
satura! instead of the abusive state of men. Aad the fore 
horse of this frightful team is PUBLIC DERKT. TAXATION 
FOLLOWS THAT, AND IN ITS TRAIN WaeTcHEDNESS AND Up- 
PRESSION. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Carats in Tue Unarep Srates.—Io a Northern paper it 
is said, that, by au estimate made ia Philadelphia, there are in 
the United States one thousand three bundred and forty miles 
of Canals and other artificial navigation now completed, one 
thousand two huudred aud uwenty-eight in progress, and four 
huadred and eight projected. Of Rail-Roads, forty-four miles 
completed, four hundred and tweoty-two iv progress, and six 
hundred aud ninety-seven projected. 








States. Finished. Jn Progress. Project 
The New England, . 72 >, 0 
New York, e . sa . 0 18 
New Jersey, . , , 0 . 100 30 
Pevosylvania, . . 480 we 368 
Virginia, ; —— 0 0 
North Carolina, - - 8. 0 U 
South Carolina, . : 0 . IW 0 
Georgia, ' : : 0 . 60 0 
Ohio, &c. : : ; 7 461 0 





Factory Burst.—The Factory and Machisery in Grafton, 
Massachusetts, occupied and improved by the Graften Woollen 
Manofacturing Company, Peter Farnum, Jr. Agent, were to- 
tally destroyed by fire on Saturday evening last. The fire was 
first discovered in the catding-room, when the factory was i 
operation. lt was not known with certainty how the fire ori- 
gimated. The buildings occupied as a dye house and wool 
house were saved. The factory and machinery were insured 
at Providence, for $11,000.—N. Y. paper. 
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With the double view of serving others as well as ourselves, 
we have printed an extra quantity of this No. of the Banner, 
conteining the Index. To some of our distaut subscribers we 
shall forwatd two copies: the extra copy we shall thank the 
gentleman to whom it is addressed to hand to one of his neigh- 
bors—for, we are disposed to think that the mass of important 
documents and speeches which the table of couteats will show 
to have been collected together in one volume, independent of 
ithe numerous essays, from different pens, upon various braach- 
es of political economy, which bave sifted the American System 
until aothing but chaff remains, will induce many a new recruit 
to enlist under our Banner; if for no other reason that to see 
how the war against the Restrictive System is carried on. 

It is proper, however, for us to say, that we have no copies 
of the preseat volame left. ‘The Index -wili merely serve to 
show the complexion of the work, and to afford an earnest of 
what may be looked for in the second volume, which we trast 
will not fall off in interest or in character. What little reputa- 
tion we enjoy is now at stake upon the skill and firmness with 
which our Banner shall be kept unfurled, and we shail there- 
fore spare vo labor and relax no zeal to render our exertions as 
efficient in the glorious cause of Liberty, the Constitution, and 
the Union, as we can make them. Nor shall we yield one inch 
of ground, or turn one foot to the right haod or to the left, in 
accommodation to the political views of any man or any party, 
but with a steady step and with an untiring patience will march 
on ia the fal! assurgnce that we shall one day witness the 


And here we will take occasiou to state, that a complete 
edition of the “Journal of the Convention” which formed the 
Constitution of the United States—the ratification of that iu- 
strument by the different States—a complete version of the 
Catechism of the Corn Laws, containing upwards of 300 ques- 
tions and answers, altered to suit the American S ystem—and 
the celebrated Bullion Report of the British House of Com- 
mons—will form a portion of the coatents of our 2d volume. 





The American System philosophers having had one of the 
main props of their doctrine, that the balance of trade has been 
for years against the country, wholly annihilated by the simple 
fact, that we now import specie from England, whilst nominal 
exchange, supposed by them to be real, is against this country 
six per cent. they have now nothing left to sustain that theory, 
but the custom-house amount of imports and exports. Their 
philosophy is this: If we export domestic commodities to the 
value of 50 millions of dollars, and import foreign goods to the 
value of 55 millions, the balance of trade is against us, and the 
differeuce must be paid in specie, which drains us of our cash, 
makes money scaree, and will inevitably ruin the ceupiry. A 
great many honest well-meaning people believe this, and on 
that aceount, cry owt against foreiga commerce. For such we 
will offer a few remarks, which any body can understand, aud 
we are sure that there is oot a man in the land, who would oat 
see the fallacy of the doctrine we are combating, if he would 
only take the trouble to read them. 

A merchant ships to the West Indies 1000 barrels of flour, 
which cost in New York 5 dollars a barrel, that is, $5000. The 
freight of the voyage out we will suppose to be two dollars per 
barrel, and the insurance, commissions, and other charges, to 
amount to ove dollar per barrel more. Unless, therefore, the 
merchant can sell his flour at 8 dollars per barrel, he will 
lose by the shipment, and we will accordingly suppose that he 
selis his cargo for $3000. This amount he invests in sugar, 
coflee, rum, molasses, or something else, and brings home. But 
he must pay freight, insurance, and commissions on these arti- 
cles also, or if he owns the vessel, he must incur expenses in 
navigating her, equivalent or nearly equivalent to the freight. 
Chese additional expenses we will estimate at a sum equal to 
two dollars per barrel, and it will then appear, that in order to 
make a saving voyage, the merchant must sell his return cargo 
for $10,000. But ia such case, we should have on the custom- 
house books, au export of $5000, and an import of $10,000, and 
according to the Peter aad Paul theory, we should have to ex- 
port $5000 in specie to pay the balance. But what if the mer- 
chant had made a clear profit besides of 81000? Then there 
would have been a balance of trade against us of $6000. Truly 
this is a droll sert of argument to be seriously employed, and 
yet droll as itis, it is oue of the strongest arguments relied upoo 


‘| by the supporters of the American System. According to their 


political arithmetic, the more ruinous the voyage, the more ad- 
vantageous to the country. If, say they, the outward cargo 
which costs 85000 should be sold at such a price as that only 
$4000 worth of commodities should be received in return for it, 
the balaace of trade would be in favor of the country, because 
more was exported than was imported, and consequently we 
should receive $1000 in specie in payment of the balance. 
Again: A ship is fited out at New Bedford to go to the South 
Seas upon a whaling or a sealing voyage, haviug on board po 
cargo but staves for the oil casks, and stores to feed the crew for 
n three years’ cruise, worth $10,000. She brings home oil 
worth $30,000, or she takes her seal skins to China and briags 
home teas and silks worth $50,000. * This is a dreadful ruia- 
ous business,” say the balance of trade men. * We import 
more than we export” ‘They make no account of the Ameri- 
can industry employed in harpooning whales, or in knocking 
the seals over with clabs. ‘The sort of voyages they require to 
enrich the nation, are losing voyages, for the more oil or tea 
that should be thus imported, the greater would be the balance 
against us. We have known in our life time two voyages that 
came precisely up to the requirements of the American System. 
The export in one case was 100 barrels of corn meal to the 
West Iodies, and in the other, 1000 barrels of flour to Lima, 
sbipped on freight. Io both cases the shipment sold. for less 
than the amouat of freight and charges. The shippers lost all 
their capital, and were brought in debt besides, but it was ne- 
vertheless a glorious jssue for the commerce of the ceuntry. 
There was aconsiderable export, and no import ; consequently 
there was a balance of trade in favor of the country, tobe paid 
in specie. We think, however, it would puzzle a wiser man 
than some of our restrictive philosophers, to tell by whom the 
balauce was to be paid. 

Reader, the cases referred to here are but an epitome of the 
whole commerce of the country. If the commerce is profita- 
ble, the amount of inports must aeed appear on the custom- 
house books greater ‘han the amount of exports. But io reality 
the custombhouse statements are far from being conclusive on 
the subject. A greatdeal of coin is imported in small parcels 
which is not entered at the custom house, and a great many ar- 
ticles are, and have beee at all times, smuggled. Oue thing, 
however, is certain, aod that is, that po maiion can for any 
length of time import more than she exports. Commerce, in 
the long run, is avn exchange of equal values, and although in 
one year more may be exported than imported, or vice versa, 
yet there is a constant tendeacy to equilibrium, and that equili- 
brium is ascertained better by the operation of real exchange, 
than by any documents that can possibly be collected. 





complete triumph of the principles for which we are contending. 


ete ee 


The following article upon the subject of the duty on sugar, 
is extracted froin a Mississippi paper, the Natchez Gazette: 


_ Mr. Editor—~You will oblige a Planter of Adams County, by pub- 
lishing the following extract from a letter, received by the mail of last 
week, from a gentleman (now in the north,) who owns a large sugar 
estate In Louisiaia; addressed to his friend in this neighborhood. 

“I thank you for your opinions about sugar, and your advice to sell 
my estate, im consequence of the probability of a repeal of the duty on 
sugar. I cannot bring my mind to the same conclusion. A repeal of 
the duty would be no saving to the consumers in the U. 8.—it would 
only ruin Louisiana, for the benefit of the W. Indies; inasmuch as the 
planters of Louisiana would have to turn their attention and their cap 
ital to cotton and provisions: and the product would consequently be so 
much dintinished in twy or three years, that the price would advance in 
the West Indies, and would command higher prices here than our sugar 
now does. Our best informed ron masters were opposed to the last 
additional duty on fron, fearing home competition more than foreign. 
The result shows their fears were well founded, for there is a conside- 
rable decline in the priee of the home article. 

Would it not be cruel now, after encouraging the investment of so 
much capital in sugar estates, to reduce the duties, and thereby pros- 
trate all the new establishments? If the protection is continued, in a 
few years, more will be raised in the United States, than will be re- 
quired for consumption; and the price must be reduced by i 
competition, to the lowest sum fer which it can be produced. 

As regards myself, I cannot he a great sufferer, if the duty is — 
ed; for Lam. fortunately, out of debt, and can devote one bait my 
cleared land to the culture of cotton and provisions. That part of it, 
which has been in cultivation in cane for some years, can be greatly im- 
proved by two or three crops of peas, ploughed in, in the winter; and on 
the remainder, 1 can make 60 or 8) hhds. of sugar, merely to keep my 
hands accustomed to the culture and manufacture. I bave no fear that 
by the time my land is restored by two or three crops of peas, the 
price of sugar will be 10 cents by the crop, instead of 6 or 6 1-4, which 
we now get; and I will then be prepared to push the culture to the 
extent of my means. IfI should then desire to sell, I doubt not I shall! 
get a much better price for my estate, than I can now realize. 

if my ..collection serves me, the crop of Lovisiana r, in 1816, 
was but '6 or 17,000 hhds; then the price was 10 to 12 1-2 cents. f 
believe the crop of the present year, is estimated at 80,000 hhds. If 
only half the new establishments are converted into cotton estates, the 

rice of sugar would not be much reduced by a repeal of the duty. 

he consumption is increasing daily; and will be greatly accelerated 
* the repeal of the a &, ea and Coffee ; so that in another year, 
if the crop is diminished 20 or 30,000 hhds. by the repeal of the sugar 
duty, the price will rather advance than decline. 

I should think there was much more to be apprehended by the cotton 
planter. from a repeal of this duty, than by the sugar growers—for the 
inevitable result wil! be, to increase the product of ——— — be- 
youd the consumption, and thereby create a glut in the et, which 
must reduce the price. I would, therefore, advise you to sell your 
cotton estate, avd hold your funds for a year or two, and then invest 
in a sugar estate, which will probably, at that period, be bought for one 
third less than they now can. !fyou do this, by the time you get yoar 

ar estate fairly under way, | have not a dount, it will pay you well 
r the price d sugar mast then be at Jeast 8 if not 10 cents.” 


it would seem from the foregoing. that the sugar planters of 
Louisiana have the faculty cf lu!liog themselves into the same 
fatal seurity which is so generaliy displayed by the northern 
manufacturers. Some of them suppose that the duty on sugar 
is in no danger of being reduced ; and what is a little »xtraordi- 
oary, theyfound this belief upon the notion that the consumers 
of sugar will be deterred from reducing it, through the fear 
that the price of the foreign article will be raised upon them, 
should the culwre in this country be materially diminished. To 
let these gentlemen see that the consumers uoderstaod this sub- 
ject too well to be led into an abandonment of their rights, we 
shall take the liberty of dissecting the letter in question. 

The duty on brown sugar is 3 cents per pound, which is about 
equal to its first cost in the West Indies, and is therefore 100 


per cent. The present price of sugar at New York is as fol- 
lows : 


Havana brown 





7 1-2 to8 1-2 dolls. per 100 ibs. 
do. 


Muscovado 7 to® 
Porto Rico 7 to 8 1-2 do. 
Brazil brown G12t8 ° do. 


Now, if any merchant wishes to bey sugar for exportation, 
he can procure it just as readily for the above prices, witha 
deduction of three cents per pound, as any grocer can, for home 
consumption, buy it at the full prices named. This, then, set- 
tles the question, as to the fact that sugar, if there was no duty 
on it, can be imported and sold at from 3 1-2 to 5 1-2 ceats per 
pound. Bat, it is supposed, that if the duty were reduced, the 
increased demand made upon the West Indies and Brazil. ow- 
ing to the diminution of the home production, would eccasiog 
arise in price to 8 or 10 cents. To suppose such an effect, 
would require that this increased demand should bear a very 
great proportion io the total demand for sugar existing in the 
commercial world. Now let us see what this proportion would 
be. ‘The crop of the present year in Louisiana is estimated at 
80,000 hogsheads, equal, according to the common esiimate, te 
1000 Ibs. per bhd., making in all 30,000,000 Ibs. The proposi- 
tion thea is, that an increased demaud upoe all the sugar grow- 
ing countries in the world, ineluding the Fest Indies, China, 


sugar,) for the consumption of 12 millions of persons, would 
have the effect of raising it from 31-2 and 5 1-2 cents per th. 
to8or 10. The ideais preposterous, and cannot be entertain- 


ed for a siagle moment by any man who will reflect on the 
subject. 


This statement of the question, it must be observed, is the 
fairest possible one for the writer of this letter, for, bad we 


this increased demand was only to supply a little more than 
one half of the demand of the United States, say that of eight 
millions of people. We already import 60,000,000 Ibs. of su- 
car, and make besides a large quantity from the maple. And 
now, let us ask, what effect would be prodaced upon the sugar 
markets of the world, by an increase of demand arising from 
the addition of one new consumer to every one hundred? We 


price of flour, if there was an increased demand for one barre! 





to every hundred. And all this too is drgued upon the supposi- 


aud Manilla, (which now supply 800 millions of people with ~ 


been pressed within narrow limits, we should have stated, that - 


apprehend, just aboot as much as would be produced in the’ 
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tion that the quantity of sugar made in the world could not be | which puid duties, and were exported during the seven years 


increased. But what is the fact in reference to this point? 

Why, that the West Indies alove could produce this additioual 

quantity. without scarcely feeling the vew demand. As proof 

of this, we submit the following 

Statement af the quantity of Sugar imported into Great Britain, 
in thafollowing ten yeurs, from the British West lncdies clone. 











cwts. cwls. 
1813 3,500,000 1219 B77 44 
1814 3,403,793 1220 3624419 
3815 3,493, 116 In) 3,7 0422 
Isl $3,440,595 l=22 3,303,698 
B17 3,563,741 rage ae 
1818 3,665,520 | 30,015,508 


Equal upon an average to 3,551,350 ewts. or 597,751,200 Ibs. 
that is, near five times the vew quantity demanded. Any one 
who kuows how the British West Indies have been kept down 
in their production, by the colonial system, will have no diff- 
culty in perceiviog how readily av increased demand for eighty 
millions of pounds could be supplied. 

But, after all, would the culcivation of sugar be abandoned in 
Lovisiana, if the duty were reduced? We do aot believe it 
would, and for the following reasons. 

First. Capital was turned of its own accord to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, at a time when the existing duty of 2 1-2 ceuts a 
pound did not afford a protection of fifty per cent. At the pe- 
riod referred to by the letier writer, when sugar was at ten to 
twelve and a half cents per lb. the fereign cost was at least five 
cents for what now is procured at three. The protection was 
therefore at that period ouly half what it is now, and it is very 
clear, that if the cultivation of sugar was sufficiently profitable 
to invite investments when the experience of the planters in 
that species of agriculture was extremely limited, it must con- 
tinue so, uader the same ad valorem rate of duty, sow that the 
planters have had fourteen years’ experience. 

Secondly. A great portion of the land of Louisiana is better 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar, than any thing else, and 
would yield a greater income to its proprietor, planted with 
cane, even under a reduced duty om sugar, than if planted with 
cotton. 

Bui ever if this were not the ease, the idea of maintaining a 
monopoly of so great magnitude as that of the cultivation of 
sugar, must be abandoued. The tax of fowr millions of dollars 
now paid, is too much to be imposed upon the people of the 
United States, for the purpose of maintaining the sugar planters. 
Estimating the labor of each hand engaged in the cultivation of 
sugar at the moderate rate of $112 per annum, the amount 
of 1600 Ibs. of sugar at 7 cents per lb. the whole number re- 
quired to produce 80,000,000 Ibs, would be but 50,000; and if 
for the support of these 50,000 hands, a tax is laid upon the 
people of three cents a pound upon the 140 millions of pounds 
consumed by them, it amounts to a bounty of S580 upon every 
hand. And for doing what? Why for making a quantity of 
sugar, that can positively be purchased abroad for a great deal 
less money than the bounty alone ; for 8U millions of pounds can 
be bought for 3 cts. a pound, which would be but $2,400,000, 
while the bounty paid on raising an equal quantity is 4,200,000. 
These ure facts, aod they are facts worth a thousand theories, 
and we challenge a refutation of them. As to the refereuce to 
the case of the high duty on iron, it is a most unfortunate one 
for the planter in question, and shows bow little he is aequaint- 
ed with matters upoo which his iuterest so greatly depends. 
The iron masters, votw ithstagding that the price of iron is lower 
than it formerly was, wake the sugar planters pay two or three 
prices for every pound of iron that they buy for their mills and 
machinery, and by that means get back the tax they pay on 
their sugar, which the mass of the community are not enabled 
to do. 

As regards the sage remark, that the abolition af the duty ou 
raw cotton, would do more iajury to the cotton planters, than 
the reduction of the duty on sugar would do to the sugar plant- 
ers, we can ouly say, that we should be glad to see them both 
in the same bill, and we will venture to say, that if the Repre- 

sentatives from Louisiana will at the next session of Congress 
offer to join the Representatives from South Carolina, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama‘ 
in a voluntary sacrifice upon the altar of the country’s peace 
aud prosperity, the sugar duty, the others will cheerfully offer 
up on the same altar the cotton duty. 





The tariff party assert, that the fact of our erporting cotton 
fabrics, is conclusive proof that we cap undersell the British iv 
foreign roarkets. Ip refutation of this doctrine, we have shown, 
that the same argument might he applied with equal force to our 
exportation of foreign goods imported into this country saddled 
with freight, insurance, commissions, and profits; aud yet no one 
would believe that we could meet the producers of those articles 
in foreign markets upon equal terms. Who would say, that 


_ because we export British manufactures to the West Indies and 
_ South America, we can uodersel the British themselves in the 


same articles, who have but one set of expenses to encounter? 
No one, certainly, who would examine the subject. ° 

But we have a stronger argument still than this. We can 
shew, that the amount of foreign goods exported from this 
country, upon which oot only the expenses of freight, insurance, 
and commissions have been incurred, but even the charge of our 
ewn import duty besides, has been annually greater than the 
value of all the domestic cotton goods exported. 

By Watterston and Vanzandt's Statistical Tables, it appears, 


that the value of the foreiga goods umported into this country | 


ending with 1827, without any drawback, was es follows: 





lo 1221, SOR 1,72: lo 1825, 1,309,590 
Jae, 1,104,710 1226, 1,168,496 
1223, 1,287,571 1827, 881,271 
1824, 1,348,147 

& 8,021,508 


It thus appears, that during those seven years, there was an 
average exportation to the amount of $1,154,501, of foreign 
goods, burthened with all the charges of import aud our daties 
besides. Now, would any man argue, that the mere fact of this 
exportation was proof that we could undersell in foreign mar- 
kets the very producers themselves of these commodities! It 
uot, there is ap end of the other position as au argument. That 
cottons may sometimes be sold in South America to a profit, is 
not denied; but that is not owing to our meeting the British in 
competition, but to our not meeting them. It is because 
we happen to pop upou a scanty market—where goods have 
risev in consequence of a searcity; and as our geographical po- 
sition gives us an advantage ia this respect over the Europeans, 
we turu it to account, precisely as we do with the foreign goods 
which we export. But, although we sometimes hit it, we oftea- 
er miss it, except with those articles in which we have an ad- 
vantuge over other nations, which we certainly have not with 
cotton goods, or with any article that has paid a duty at our 
custom-house that is vot refunded. Our geographical position, 
in reference to the West Indies and South America, is of incal- 
culable value to the United States. ht gives us exactly the same 
sort of advantage that a tradesman possesses whose customers 
are near him, over one whose customers are at a distance. Half 
the world live so much from hand to mouth, that whea they 
waut a thing, they caunot wait a long time for it, and would 
rather pay more than sead a great distance for it. Lustead of 
making the most of this position, our law-rakers are absolutely 
counteracting the beneficent designs of nature, by the adoption 
of laws which put it out of our power to have on hand in this 
country large stocks of foreiga goods, waiting ready for the first 
chance of an opeviug iu the veighboring markets. 

After the awful scourgiog which the people of the United 
States experienced from the mania for banks that prevailed 
Some sixteen years ago, it is a little remarkable, that they bave 
oot beeu led vo reflect upon the danger of applying the forcing 
principle to other matters quite as likely to result io disaster. 
At the period we refer to, banks were brought into unnatural 
existence for the purpose of forcing the manufacture of money, 
and iv precisely the saine manuer as the tariff was brought inte 
unnatural existence for the purpose of forcing the manufacture | 
of certain deseriptions of goods. They were both the offspring 
of what is called log-rolling, and were effected by combiuations 
founded upon the erreveons principle that two wrongs could 
make aright. Of forty banks authorized ia Penasylvauia,in 1814, 
not one could have obtained a charter upon its individual claims; 
and of the hundred or more taxes on foreign merchandise, im- 
posed by what are called our protective laws, not one could 
ever have found a majority of Congress to support it. uneonnected 
with others. ‘The banking system occasioned the loss of millions 
of dollars, by inviting the people to abandon industrious pursuits 
for speculation. The tariff system has already destroyed tens 
of millions of dollars, by driving the iodeustry of the peeple from 
more productive to less productive pursuits. They were the 
twins of a common parent, and had their origia io the avarice of 
a few, who desired to grow rich at the expense of the many. 

But there is another species of manufacture to which the 
foreing principle is sow getting applied; and, without pretending 
to the gift of prophecy, we foretell, that the day will arrive 
wheu the nation will most sorely repent of its establishment. 
We allude to the manufacture of rail-roads and canals. Ia ma- 
king this assertion, we are fully aware that we run the hazard of 
being denounced as narrow-minded, and as destitute of the 
enlightenec views entertained by the great Statesmen iv Con- 
gress, and in the various State Leislatures, upon the subject of | 
Internal Improvements. We cannot however, help that. Simon 
Suyder was denounce’ in the same way hy the bank manufac- 
turers, because he put his vefo upon the bill for creating the for- 
ty banks above referred to; and yet Simon Snyder's independ- 
euce aod disregard of personal consequences upon that ocea- 
sion, commanded the respect of the reflecting part of the com- 
munity, and left on the records of the State an imperishable 
monument of sound and irrefutable reasoning. But to the point: 
How js it pessible that rail roads and eanals cap do injury to the 
public? De they not facilitate intercourse and diminish the ex- 
penses of transporting produce to the market, aud merchandise 
to the interior of the couatry? Do they not afford employment 
to thousands of laborers, and improve the value of the lands 
through which they pass? How then can they, under any circum- 
stances, do mischief? To reply to these questions iu a manner 
satisfactory to those whose minds have never been direct ed to the 
important study of the true nature of capital, and the intimate 
connexion that subsists between its judicious employment aud 
the public prosperity, will be no easy matter. Still we shall 
attempt io do it; aud as our object is the development of truzh, 
we should take it as a favor if any ove who thinks our logic 
unsound, would point out its errors. 

Most people, when they hear of capital, think of money. When 
it is said, such a merchant has a large capital in trade, it is 
supposed that he has a great deal of money; and wheh it is said 
that such a one is a great capitalist, it is immediately supposed 


— — — 
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that be has a great quantity of money. A little reflection, how- 





ever, will show, that what is meant in both these cases by capi- 
tal, is not money, but money's worth. The capital of the mer- 
chant may be, and geverally is, in merchandise and ships, or, 
even in bills of exchange, promissery notes, aad book debts, 
which are in reality not money, but mere contracts for the 
payment of money. And so of the cupitalist. If he be a dealer 
in stocks, the whole of his capital may consist of certificates of 
stock in banks, insurance offices, or the public funds. It is 
therefore evideat, that capital does not always meau money; 
and itis therefore necessary that reasoners ofthis subject should 
have a clear view of this fact, in order to enable them to eom- 
peebeud the aature of capital. What, thea, is capital? Are the 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, book debts, and certificates 
of stock, capital? We answer, not in the strict sense of the 
term ; for although they may at pleasure enable their owners to 
command capital, yet they are not capital itself. And this 
brings us to the auswer. ‘The capital of a community is that 
inass of property, and things possessing exchangeable value, 
which is made up of the private capitals of the individuals who 
compose the community ; such as the lands, houses, buildings, 
cattle, agricultural implements, aad the produce, of the farmers ; 
the ships, merchandize, and gold and silver, of the merchants ; 
and the factories, machinery, tools, raw materials, and mane- 
factured goods, of the manufacturers and mechanics. It com- 
prises, consequently, all articles necessary for the feed and 
clothing, and comfortable accommodation of man, as well as 
all the instruments which he employs in the application ef his 
labor; and when it is said, that a capital ofa million of dollars 
is to be expended in a particular work, this Ts the sort of capital 
alluded to, and not the mere money which acts as the iustru- 
ment of conveying the capital to the laborers who consume it. 

Now, every ove may koow, if he will reflect a tittle, that 
upoo the abuodance or scarcity of this capital, must depend the 
wealth or poverty of the whole people. He may also know, 
that upon its judicious application will necessarily depend the 
prosperity of the public, precisely as upon the jadieious appli, 
eation of private capital, must depend the prosperity of an in- 
dividual family. If, for example, a large portion of the existing 
capital of a community were to be burat up, or losi in the sea, 
or ruived by tempests or wet weather, as crops sometimes are, 
any one ean perceive that the community would suffer. Indeed, 
no joss whatever can happen without affecting the interesis, di- 
rectly or remotely, of all; for, although the loss may be subse» 
quently repaired, it eannot be repaired without the sacrifice of 
ajue w capital of the raw materials, food, and clothing? ed 
by the laborers in producing an article corresponding to the one 
destroyed. This position is a beautiful illustration of the inti- 
mute relation which subsists between all the members of a 
community. Each is benefitted by the prosperity of the rest, 
and each is injured by the misfortune of either. 

It is not, however, ouly by such causes as we have enume- 
rated that capital may be destroyed. It may be equally anni- 
hilated by injudicious applications to roads and canals. No 
road or canal can possibly be constructed without the sacrifice 
of a capital equal io the value of the raw materials and the 
labor applied to its construction. It is therefore of great im- 
portance, in determining the question of the expediency of a 
read or caval, to ascertain whether the capital can be drawn 
from other etaploy ments, without oceasioning to them an injury 
gicatcr ie amonnt than the hetieft which the public would de- 
rive from the road or canal. If, for example, it appear that 
capital employed in agriculture, commerce, or manufactures 
should yield teu per ceut. per annum; iu order to render the 
expediency of a road or canabunqnestionabdle, it ought to be 
shown, that the benefits accruing to the pablic from its construc- 
tion, from the moment of its completion, would be equal to 
more than tea per cent. upon the capital expended, and the in- 
terest which could have been earned during the time the work 
was progressing. Should this resalt pot take place; if, for 
example, the benefits should only be equal to nine per cent. 
upon the capital expended, the effects on the community 
would be precisely the same as if one tenth of the capital had 
been sunk in the ocean; and so of any greater disparity. It is 
not an answer to this position to say, that at a future day the 
road or canal would produce a benefit of ten per eent. If that 
he pretended, there must be added to the capital the profit it 
could have earned for the intervening term of years, as a part 
of the real cost; aod the ten per cent. must be yielded upowthat 
total sun. It appears to us that this matter is so clear, as hardig 
ta require any further illustration; agd as we are inclined to 
think, from the wide spreading mania for internal improvement, 
which seems sow to be raging every where throughout the 
couutry, that many rords and eauals will be undertaken with- 
out reference to the only sound principles of calculation appli- 
eabie to the subject; we are fully persuaded that an extensive 
injury will ensue, which will retard the solid prosperity of the 
count*y, unless those who have the State Legislative power in 
their hands shall try to understand the matter better. 
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Distribution of Public Lands, remarks on, 

Diplomatic grades specified, 

Distress ia England described by Cobbett, 

Difficulty of accounting for two opposite opinions on the 
science of Political Economy examined, . 

Domestic and foreign labor, examivation of an article in 
Niles’ Register respecting, . : , 

Dog labor a applet to machinery, 

Domestic Wines, remarks on their manufacture, 

Drayton Col., Northern compliments on his speech at the 
Charleston Celebration, referred to as a favorable in- 
































































































































































Figs, protection to growth of, ironically recommended, 

Foreign commerce, importance of, illustrated by the trade 
between Maine and Virginia, i in potatoes and cors, 

Foreign tribute, fallacy of supposing it to be paid by the 
consumption of foreign mavufactures, exposed, . 

Foreign goods imported, shown to be all the se of 
demestic industry, . 

Fourth of July, remarks on, 

Foreing System, impolicy of, , 

Forced covstraction of the Constitution possible, in refer- 
ence to emigration of muropean paupers, 

Forced constructions of the Charter of France, by C harles 
X, shown to be analogous to the forced constractious 
of owr Constitution, ; 

France, result of the elections in June, 

remarks on the Revolution, . 
Free Trade, — of better understood now than for- 
mer 
lifting a its head in Philadelphia, 


—⸗ 


om 
, Oe v.0 ‘ 
— re a” 


nat . ee, 
—⸗ñ—— on 


— * — . 


Free Blacks, — from Ohio, ‘ 
General Welfare Doctrine, and forced eoastrections of the 
Constitution of France, caused overthrow of Charles 


Gold and Silver, remarks on the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the relative value of, ‘ 


Government of the United States, a government of speci- 
fied powers, 
Great Mortality of our Ministers deputed to S.America 
jreat Britain, death of George IV. announced, , 
Great dividends of an Tosurance Company analyzed, . 
Harrison, General, remarks on bis precarious situation in 
Colombia, ° ; 
his vindication noticed, 
Heat of the Weather at Washington in July, . 
Huskisson, William, decease of, noticed, 
Imports exceed exports, when trade is profitable, 
lua portance of reducing duties on e* as conducive to 
temperance, . 
of adhering to constitutiens, , ‘ 
Internal Improvements, true priaciples of, . 63, 311, 431, 
adverse to the tariff policy, 176; importance of the 
sident’s veto, 390; understanding of the Penosyly 


“* * * : a eed ° . —— 
TORS fc mate ONES FP 


— 2— over, 391; 


Indirect taxation quietly submi 
tion would not be listened to, 


Jnequality of our Tariff, in taxing the poor more than the 


rich, 
Influence of names, in deluding the publi ae to the Res- 
trictive System, 





Defence of the Editor against an attack in Western Pioneer, 519 


120 
168' 


47 


416 


= of, the true friends of the saps 
558 


Convention as to constitutioual power of the General 
latituda of a Georgia writer, re- 

ting, 448; can be made, in Kentucky and South 
arolina, without the aid of the General Government, 


proved, 504; a vine. of sound doctrine, in ees 
Vania, respecting, . 510 
Ratroductory Ad of the 7 


iy when direct taxa- 
I 


268, 423! 


Iron Works, — — on the benefits of having, 


47 
J 


2 


447 
526 


152 
376 
415 
423 


~ 


| Petitions ironical, in favor of protection, by fishermen and oys- 


463 
494 


176 
510 
192 


494 


344 
578 
Pre- 


ania 


2 
on) 


352} Public Debt, no blessing, 


Liberality of the Free Trade papers, compared with that 


408 
Lord's Principles of Currency & Banking, remarks on, 112, — 
London prices of ready-made ger 224 
Logic for Farmers, : 
Lowell, the late Mr., his agency in establishing manufae- 


399} Lynchburg Republican, re 
Mallary, Mr., remarks on his bill as reported, 
Madeira, commerce with,diminished by high duties on wine, 111 
Manufacturing Corporations in Massachusetts, exempted 


— — most of them would thrive in the United 


| 


Notice of Editor, to Subscribers, as to payment, 382 ; of the 


Northampton, in Massacbusetts, notice of decline of, . 536 

Occupations, list of, in Philadelpbia, . 256 | 
Otis, Mr., remarks on * speech at the © Mechanies Asso- 

ciation, 558 

Paper Systeni, errors of exposed, 104 
Public Meetung held at ‘Washiogton to es- 

tablish, : 376 

Paupers, importation of at Norfolk, from England, 424 


Pensions to soldiers, proposed extension of, as an aid to 


Peter and Paul, one makes cloth by the commercial process, 


Pickering, Timothy, 


of their opponents, 


543 


tures under low ‘duties, 
reply to article j in, respecting salt, 399 
103, 110, 335 


a late law from individual liability, 


this paper, noticed, ‘ 
discontinuance of the Banner, 463; of its coutingeat 
continuance, 494; of its publication at New York, 534 


termen, 63; by gold miners of North Carolina, 103; 
hy the cultivators of grapes, 160 
the tariff, } 
other by the manufacturing process, 487 
illustration of their System, 488 
his evidence as to what was under- 
stood in the Convention of Pennsylvania, respecting 
the powers of the General G»vernment, over Internal 
Improvements, . : 
Political Economy, progress of, 80 ; jenportaace of, as a sci- 
ence, 279, 528 ; importance of, over political arithmetic, 
2280; importance of, in this country, especially in counec- 
tion with constitutioual law, 320; necessary to an Ameri- 
can Statesman, 535; study of, every day advancing, 528 
Power Loows, reported abandonment by a factory in Eng- 
land, on account of the cheapness of hand loom 


weaving, . 150 
Poinsett, Mr., dianer given to at Philadelphia, 352 
Political parties will henceforth be divided oa principles, 383 
Policy of destroying the Restrictive System, piece-meal, 

necessary, . . ‘ 407 
Politics for Farmers, natice of... O27 


Porcelain Manufacture, sustains itself without. taxation oo 


the peuple, 520 
Power of the Press, romarks on. . 383 
President's Message, remarks on, 16 

comments on in British Parliament, 216 


Prohibition to im port, is probibition to export, . 
Protecting System, — of having it discussed in 
Congress, .« , 


312 


—— A 


Public Debt, statement of, on the first of January, of every 


the Cape of Good Hope, exposed, . 399 year, from 1790 to 1830, . ; : 9 
ae to all —2 in the Mediter- Iron duty examined, in reply to - Georgia correspond’ sil * Mr., discessions in Rio de Janeiro, relative. to his 
ranean, Sel | Jefferson Celebration at Washington, remarks respecting, 287 ; agency io procuring a modification of the blockade of 

their bei exported, no ‘evidence of important influence of, anticipated, 311; remarks re- the River Plate, remarks on, : : . 48, 64 
our u on the British, 578 specting, in Niles’ Register, commented on, 312) Report of the Committee on Manufactures, laying down 
Counter ions, impolicy of, show 183 | Johnston, Judge, remarks ou his correspondence, 35 ihe doctrine, that the Tariff policy 7 the settled po- 

) Crisis in publ rs, at last schaowiniged | in Philad. 536 Labor-Saving Machinery, injurious influence off irunically ex- liey of thé country, remarks on, . 55 
Dear Bread by some, - 575 36, 368. 511, 528: overrated estimate of its Report of a Committee of the phe of South Caroli- 

Debate on t bit® Lands in the Senate. —— on, 247 wers. temarks on, 519; benefits of, shown, 528; popu- na, upon the pian of a Paper Money Bauk, examined, 104 

Debates on pstitution, erties notice of * rejudice against, showg to exist, 536 | Report oa Figance, by Gen. Smith, to the Senate, re- 

this wort Liberty of the Press, restrictions on, in the U. States, 240 R marks on, . ._ 295 

Debates of Vi inia: Convention, notice ‘of being published, 5)0| Liberty, true nature of, ‘ ; 267 | Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, remarks on, PP 

Debates in Contress of 1789-90, on the first revenue laws, 478 that of the haad important as ene. Rebello Mr., letter from to Don Pedro, . . ⁊ 344 


Restrictive System in France, similarity of to the American 


System, 104; ruinous effects of, 215 
Salt, remarks on the domestic production of, 352 


the geographical distribution of votes on, ° 
Secretary of ‘Treasury's Circular, changing the mode of 
measuring goods, practically increases the duties, . 


3 


299 | Settled policy men, fallacy of their doctrine exposed, 487, 496 


Scott, Mr., error,corrected in his speech on iron, 

Short cuts, free trade and laber saving — * are only 
short cuts at arriving at wealth, 55 

Silence of the Press, North of the Potomac, upon free trade, 224 


Jy 


99 | Silk, remarks on the Report of the Committee on Agricul- · 


dication of a change of sentiment at the North, 463 aun he “ 
Duties, reduction of on tea, coffee and cocoa, remarks op, 303 States, if there were no;duties, = — acture, ee succeed without ‘governwental aid, 504 
history of progressive increase of, . 478| Manufactures, as much the product of foreign commerce, eather age § on, , 88, 567 
on Iron, true causes which have — their as of the loom, g7 | South Carolina, canal and rail road petition, — 
increage, : ' ; Manufacturing ——— influence ‘of, in the elections : College, claims to the distineti — —* 486 
: at Boston, . 552 e ’ 0 istinetion of bay- 
E oe — Congress to appoint a — 47| Maine Enquirer, ieee fron bas ag ORD ing first estab is sh = Profecsatehip of 
. 3 See Maine, result of election in, favorable to =e ra ai - my, ; ¢ 
— 5 ia, 487; letter trom Keatacky, 471; a March of Liberty progressive, . 447 re — = es 28* 527, 55) 
ter from the North, 160, letters from S. Carolina, Phi-|-| Merylander, attack by, upon Editor, repelled, — — ——— respecting, —— 
adelpbin, and New England, 16g | Maryland Farmer, communication from. 272 3 paragraph io Niles’ Roxister. 423 
Editorial * of manufacturing paragraphs for ‘circulation, 503| MeDutffie, Mr., his doctrine, that’ manufactures produced — — — wipes notwithstanding the ufa- 
Effects of taxation on consumption, examined, "96 by the ship should not be taxed higher than those inns Dees cotta. . d vty je tot 
: produced by the loom, showed to be sound, 487 Ss, occasioned in par y e hig 
at an ee et the reduction MeVickar, Professor, notice of his intended course of Lec- 8 oan — boiler plates, 360, 551 
Emigration to the West prevented by the American M tures on P — Economy, j ; = — —— b Stateshargh, notice * f * 
’ rom beets, in France, po wy of examin- 
System, . hs Sem, SCCE eR SS nee oan . 136; amount of tax paid by th 240 ; 
i England and France limited extent of trade between, 207 | Minorities may govern majorities, under our Constitution, 344 = P y the nation on, 
: , Mourning, influence upon trade, of a general wearing of uty on, shown to weed an oppressive burthen, 576; 578 
' Recsuragement ead Prowcin of Manwactare, won wade, of guna weing of | retndingn planem nt Aeahapan = Sr 
shown be no oye in favor of the Prohibitory ~ wae System, perfect analogy of the American, oa — ham of coatiaving * wate . 3 
System, . 478 ysuhcauoa e Americag System, p . onopoly as ingtoo, 
Error —— of supposing | that the transfer to foreigners Nations which will not buy, cannot sell, 167 | Taxes and duties, showing where they differ, 439 
of our public securities is injurious to the country, National Gazette, sound remarks of, upon labor, 455 — aia tazes, ae of publishing a detailed list of, 368 
Essex Chronicle, in Massachusetts, extract from Necessity of a Paper to support principles, rather than men, 383 — toch ek stone A. 7 —*8* list of, published, ose 
Essay on importance of low duties, from “‘ New England New Olive Branch, examination, at some length, of the Taxation, — at paid by the people of the United Sisto an 
armer,’ 351 doctrines of No. 2, respecting the ny of Tariff of 1790, extract from, * 8 
Rxpeuses and difficulties attending a daily paper at Wash- the Protective Policy, . 478 of 1794, remarks on, 464 
ington, 192} New York Standard, notice of its appearance, 510 of 1789, reasons why the expression ‘of “ encourarement 
Exchange, doctrine of, examined, 232, 295, 447, 511, 536] Niles’ Register, complimented for a sound pow on and ee a of manufactures,” was introduced into 4 
tax its preamble 
Fact, one, worth a thousand theories, . 144, 336 en . => | Toast of President Jaekson, ‘at Jefferson Cel ‘brati 0 remark 304 
Fallacy, respecting coasting trade viet benefitted by the ro eabeede exchange, = Toasts, no evidence of public sentiment, when partially vice 471 
American System, refuted, fallacy exposed of its reasoning relative to Tobacco, duties on, in Great Britain, 111 
Fallacies, — low prices to the tariff, refuted, . 448 hp prices of steel and anvils, ' ‘Trades and Professions in Philadelphia, list of, 256 
t Favorable symptoms in the West, 400 intemperate language of, aud malignant Tador William, notice of decease of 319 
7 Females destitute of employment in cities, remarks on, 336, personal assault upon the Editor of Unfavorable prospects of free trade, 175 


Union, means of preserving, 
Universal Class Book, by Tho's Hughs, recommended for schools, i 
Veto Mesaage of the President on Maysville Road, remarks on, 375, 





, 390; remarks on its reception, - : 430, 438, 438 
Vested Iaterests, question examined, 457, 496 
} Violations of the Constitution of Pennsy Wania noticed, : 43 
Violations of Constitutions, on the. 416 
Violation of the Laws of Nations, Benner’s case, [seeBarrozo, } 486, 5 8 
Village Record, remarks on a curious doctrine contained in, 119 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, remarks on, 264 
Visiting by ecards, a labor saving invention, 144 
War in Europe, not beneficia! to this country, 535 
Washington City, inconveniences of described, ; . 718 
Wine trade, facts respecting the diminution of consumption, when 
the duties were increased, 143 
W vod-screw manufacture, tax paid for supporting, 440 
W ool, low price of, in England, cause of explained, . 
Working men complain of evils brought on by the very System 
which they support, . ‘ 
Written Constitutions, importance of adhering to, 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
Proceedings of both Houses in December, 15, 23, 30, 38 
January, ,; 46, 53, 62, 70, 78, 86, 93, 103 
February, _ “309, 118, 126, 133, 4 150, 158, 165 
March, 174, 182, 190, 198, 206, 214, 222, 230, 237 
April, 245, , 269, 277, 286, 294, 301 
May, ; 310, 318, 325, 334, 341, 348, 357, 366, 373, 378 


Speeches in the Senate of 

Kane Mr. on the Public Lands,76; Barton Mr. (first speech) 
do. 77; McKinley Mr. do. 78; Holmes Mr. do. 84, 108; Ben- 
ton Mr. (first epeech) da. 99; Hayne Mr. (preliminary) do. 116; 
Webster Mr. (first speech) 124, 132; Hayne Mr. (first 
epeech) do. 140, 148, 156, 164; Webster Mr. (second speech) 
do. 180, 188, 196, 204, 272. 224) ; Hayne Mr, (second speech) 
do. 228, 236, 244 ; Webster Mr. (in conclusion do.) 244; Smith, 

Mr. of 8. C. do. 561, 569; Benton Mr. on abolition of unneces~ 
sary duties, 170. 


7 | Speeches in the House of Representatives, of 


Martin Mr. on —*—— of Public Lands, 44; Pettis Mr. do. 
44; Mallary Mr. do. 45; Dancan Mr. do. 45; Polk Mr. do. 45 ; 
Bachanes r. do. 52; Test Mr. do 52; Spencer Mr. do. 52; 
Blair Mr. do. 53; Clay a r. do. 60; Potter, 
Mr. do. 61; Lewis Me. ; Burges Mr. do. 68, 76; 
Spei ht, Mr. on do. 84; a4 on ia I , 92; 
Bell, Mr. on ditto, 181; Foster, Mr. on ditto, 181 ; Speight, Mr. 
on Drawback®, 267 ; Campbell, Mr. on ditto, 275; Hem 

Mr. on Buffalo Road, 291 ; Barbour, Mr. P. P. on ditto, 
Carson, Mr. on ditto, 331 ; Polk, Mr. on 


’ ; Mr 


Progress —* political science in Maryland, ‘ 336 * 3* 545; Cambreleng, Mr. on Navigation and Imposts, 
~~ at the North, gradually seuiing voshackled, 455 9 on 22 — eee y * 
Price Curreat promised in this paper, —— uext year, 510 Prohibitory System (lt speech) 90 cDuffie, Mr. 
Practical Politician, of Boston, notice of, - o2 — Mtr. égainst same, (second * —3 
Publicola. essay of, examined, . 144 ; Everett, Mr. lof Duties, 457, 465 ; dook 
Public Lands, istribution of, g ical vores upon, 87 * in favor of fe of Salt ; Scott, Mr . in favor 


Public sentiment in Philadelphia, as to the veto, : 
Public Fast Day in South Carolina, — for on account 
of the actwa! crisis, . 


° * 


amour of, at five different periods, and 


503 
503 


;C ron Reciprocity i in Com- 
n, 417 ; Foster, Mr. against Maysville 

Powers, Mr. against ditto, 457; Daniel, Mr. on the Veto 
, 401; ee Mr. on ditto, 9. Polk, Mr. on ditto, 
401; on ditto, 402 Vance, Mr. on ditto, 
409; Bell, Mr. on ditto, 409; Mr. on ditto, 410 ; 
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showing the proportioa it bere to population, 543 





Jeaacs, Mr. op ditw, 410, 





